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About three years ago, in the first issue of 
BACKBEAT, I reviewed Norlin’s Polymoog 
synthesizer and waxed virtually rhapsodic 
about the exciting developments that were tak- 
ing place in the applied audio biz with respect 
to integrated circuits and microprocessors. At 
that time, the biggest news in recording studios 
was Eventide’s $5,000 digital delay unit - big 
news because, for the first time, one source of- 
fered a variety of special effects. The 
Polymoog was innovative because it combined 
the ease of simple electronic keyboard opera- 
tion with the sophistication of a complicated 
synthesizer. 

Already the revolutionary aura of those in- 
struments has faded. Since their introduction, 
we’ve seen digital recording become a prac- 
tical reality, with several studios boasting 
32-channel machines using 1-inch tape with a 
signal-to-noise ratio of better than 90 dB, no 
wow and flutter, inaudible distortion, and 
higher fidelity than ever. We've seen the ad- 
vent of guitar synthesizers, cordless transmit- 
ters, computer operated mixdown, and 
Giorgio Moroder’s all-electronic disco record 
zooming up the charts. While all this 
technology has brought an_ undeniable 
backlash - including the emergence of new 
wave music, the resurgence of heavy metal 
rock & roll, and the rediscovery of the acoustic 
piano - it nonetheless has become a-part of our 
lives. 

What’s to come in the Eighties? Digital con- 
soles and recorders will be a reality shortly, 
video discs with digital stereo sound are in the 
development stages, and the day will soon ar- 
rive when a home recordist can make a better 
recording with a couple thousand dollars’ 
worth of equipment than the big 48-track 
remote trucks did in the 1970s. So fasten your 
seatbelts and get ready for yet another decade 
of mind-blowing innovation. 
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The DL-2 is quite complex, but its well- 
thought-out owner’s manual comes complete 
with suggested setups, much as a synthesizer 
manual comes with a patch book. Several of 
its features are particularly well planned and 


executed: both balanced (XLR) and un- 
balanced (phone type) input and output jacks, 
which can be used at the same time: an input 
level control for both channels with LEDs to in- 
dicate peak level; and two additional rows of 
LEDs to show the delay ranges of channels A 
and B. As with other delay devices, the DL-2 
uses a feedback circuit to lengthen the delays 
and includes the fairly standard mix pot to 
blend the original signal with the processed 
one in the ratio of your choice. There is an in- 
ternal voltage-controlled oscillator for modify- 
ing the delay signal, a sample and hold 
generator for random reflections of the original 
sound source, two bands of equalization, a 
stereo reverse pot, and a time-base generator 
that can be operated in conjunction with the 
VCO. This enables the user to expand the 
range of the delay times by a factor of four, so 
that the delays may occur from a minimum of 
0.25 milliseconds to a maximum of 240 


milliseconds since the delays may be used in- 
dependent of each other (PARALLEL mode) 
or cascaded (SERIAL mode). The back panel 
includes two jacks for footswitches - to either 
bypass the DL-2 or to repeat the events just 
created - and one for an external control 
oscillator from another source, such as a syn- 
thesizer. You can also interface the 
Acousticomputer with an optional module that 
expands its memory capability by as much as 2 
seconds of delay time. 

Among the effects suggested in the owners’ 
manual are rotating speaker, chorus vibrato, 
simultaneous reverb and phasing, doubling, 
and digital sample flanging. And there are 
more. Some of the effects we used were 
reverb, echo, flangin sl ing 
and_ vibrato. iis ne 


use: It takes up all of 134 inches of rack space, 
and the basic features mentioned above, par- 
ticularly the jacks and the metering, make it 
relatively easy to deal with under pressure. A 
word of warning: The Acousticomputer is a 
complicated device, and it takes considerable 
practice to zero in on a specific sound or effect. 
But spend enough time with it, and you'll be 
greatly rewarded. 
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